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There is increasing evidence ... 


that public housing is not attracting and holding 
its full share of the nation’s intellectual leadership 
and administrative ability. When qualified persons 
are attracted to service in public housing, the task 
then becomes one of holding them. There are 
many young men and women who have hopefully 
taken public housing employment in various ca- 
pacities in past years, only to leave after a time 
because their jobs did not offer them what they 
wanted and had expected. 

True, large-scale housing, both public and _ pri- 
vate, is a relatively new enterprise in this country 
and for that reason definite opinions about em- 
ployment conditions in public housing may be 
premature at this stage of its development. Fur- 
thermore, public service generally is frequently 
viewed as somewhat below the level of private 
employment. In fact, there are those who contend 
that only persons unable to find employment in 
the private field are willing to take public agency 
posiuions. 

However accurate that contention may be, it 
must be recognized that the well-being of mil- 
lions of American citizens—both those who will 
occupy public housing and the vaster number of 
others who will benefit directly by its existence— 
depends on the success of the public housing pro- 
gram—hence, on the personnel standards main- 
tained by federal, state, and local housing agencies. 

As a gauge of the quality of those standards, 
it may be well to ask ourselves what the average 
person wants and expects from a job—any job. 
He wants, no doubt, first of all a good salary; 
he wants opportunity for growth, for development 
and progress; he wants reasonable assurance that 
his employment has continuity and that he is 
eligible for and receiving social security benefits. 
And he also wants some recognition for meritori- 
ous service—for work well done. 

There may be other satisfactions that a person 
looks forward to gaining from his work but those 
mentioned are the major ones and it usually can 
be assumed that wherever there is dissatisfaction 
with employment, one or more of these job re- 
quirements has been ignored or can not be satis- 
fied. 








To get back to our examination into the causes 
for the exodus of competent, well qualified persons 
from the public housing field, it can safely be 
assumed that some leave because they can make 
more money elsewhere; that others leave because 
they find themselves in a “dead end street” and 
see little opportunity for growth or further devel- 
opment; that others are dissatisfied because public 
employment has little or no prestige value. Others 
leave because they believe that the best jobs in 
public housing are “political plums” for which 
the “local boy” receives first consideration. And 
still others may be dissatisfied because they want 
greater job security and additional employment 
benefits. 

It may be that very little can be done about 
the problem beyond what has already been 
achieved. The work of some agencies, both fed- 
eral and local, in formulating and pursuing up-to- 
date personnel policies and procedures for their 
organizations is in many instances outstanding and 
is evidence of real progress. It may be also that 
if we leave things as they are, somehow, eventu- 
ally, some of the rough spots in the public housing 
personnel situation will be ironed out. 


Before we settle back into a watching and 
waiting attitude, however, it might be well to 
remind ourselves that public service is not every- 
where in disrepute; that in a number of European 
countries employment in a public agency carries 
a prestige to which the average citizen aspires. 
In Britain, too, public employment is well re- 
garded. In fact, public service careers are pre- 
pared for in Britain much as one trains for the 
professions in the United States. 


There is certainly no simple formula for im- 
proving the status and the attractiveness of em- 
ployment in public housing. NAHO believes, 
however, that any steps that can be taken to place 
employment in public housing on a career service 
basis will accomplish a great deal toward attract- 
ing and retaining people of talent and ability in 
the public housing program. It will continue to 
devote time and effort to that end. 


R.E.N. 
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Office of NHA Administrator-Expediter Reorganized 


JACK H. 


BRYAN 


Deputy Director of Information 


Office of the Administrator 


Stimulation of the housebuilding industry in America to 
the point where 2,700,000 houses will have been started by 
the end of 1947, goal of the Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Program, is reflected in the reorganization and revitaliza 
tion of the Office of the Administrator, National Housing 
Agency. 

In explaining the reorganization (shown on the organiza- 
tion chart on the reverse of this sheet) two points should 
be emphasized. First, no attempt is being made to segregate 
the functions of the National Housing Expediter from the 
functions of the National Housing Administrator, both of 
which positions are held by Wilson W. Wyatt. The powers 
and authorities of his dual position are combined in a 
double-barrelled attempt to focus and direct the total re 
sources of the government toward a solution of the nation’s 
housing crisis. Secondly, the revised and expanded organ 
ization of the Office of the Administrator, as indicated by 
the chart, is a tentative one. It will be subject to whatever 
changes experience and altering conditions may dictate. 


Deputies 

General Deputy Expediter for Mr. Wyatt is Rear Admiral 
Kirby Smith, USNR. He has charge of all operations of 
the program but will concentrate in the coming months on 
problems of supply and production. 

The organization plan calls for two Deputy National 
Housing Expediters, one in charge of production and supply 
and the other in charge of operations. Neil Dalton is the 
Deputy in charge of operations; the other Deputy is still 
unappointed. Norton E. Long and Lyman S. Moore are 
the Assistant Administrators, in charge of program require 
ments and administration, respectively. 


Special Assistants 
Two other key positions, indicated at top right on the 
chart, have been filled—Leon Keyserling as General Coun- 
sel and Howard F. Vickery as Director of Information. 
The Administrator-Expediter has five Special Assistants— 
Rebert Sevey, David Kadane, Nathaniel Keith, William K. 
Divers and Judson Hannigan—who handle special problems 
on personal assignment from Mr. Wyatt and help coordinate 
activities between branches within the agency and between 
NHA and other government agencies. 


Advisory Committees 

Two important types of committees also aid in the hous 
ing program—Inter-Agency Committees representing fed 
eral agencies concerned with important aspects of the hous- 
ing program, and Advisory Committees representing vet 
erans, labor, manufacturers, consumers, builders, lenders, 
and minority groups. Thése committees advise Mr. Wyatt 
on basic policy and special problems. 


Branches 

Under the still-unnamed Deputy Expediter in charge of 
production and supply are five branches: Technical Re- 
search, with Howard P. Vermilya as consultant in charge; 
Labor, with Emanuel R. Lerner in charge; Materials Supply, 
with Philip Coombs as acting director; Prefabrication Pro- 
duction, with James L. Pease as director; and Construction 
Branch, still awaiting appointment of its chief. 

Under Mr. Dalton, Deputy Expediter for operations, are 
three branches; Community Action, headed by H. D. 
Kreager; Field Operations, under Gunnar Mykland; and 
Land and Governmental Services, under Frank W. Herring. 


National Housing Agency 


The Technical Branch remains much as it was before the 
reorganization, but there is now new and added emphasis 
on its Materials Research Division. Other divisions under 
the Technical Branch are: Standards and Review; Con 
struction and Pretabrication Research; and Codes and Costs. 

Mr. Lerner’s Labor Branch, dealing primarily with the 
matter of manpower in relation to the Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Program, is, under the reorganization, an inno 
vation as a separate branch. It has three divisions—Labor 
Program, Industry, and Crafts. 

The three other branches under Production and Supply 
Materials Supply, Prefabrication Production, and Construc 
tion—are also new under the reorganization. Their prin 
cipal functions are as follows: 

Materials Supply Branch—Help prepare materials re 
quirements estimates; develop material production and chan 
neling program; work with other agencies in expediting 
materials production. 

Prefabrication Production—Assist prefabricators. There 
are two divisions, Production Contracts Division and Manu 
facturers Service Division. 

Construction—Encourage rapid expansion of private 
building; develop field program to solve bottleneck shortage 
problems. There is a Construction Aids Division under 
this Branch. 

Mr. Kreager’s Community Action Branch is developing 
the all-important local phase of the program—assisting local 
emergency housing committees, devising programs to en 
courage maximum use of existing housing, and obtaining 
veterans preference for such housing. 


Regional Expediters 

Mr. Mykland’s Field Operations Branch coordinates and 
directs activities of the nine regional expediters. Seven of 
these are the men formerly designated as NHA regional 
representatives. An eighth man, C, Stott Noble, has been 
named regional expediter in a new regional office in Cleve 
land, and another will be named soon to head a new 
regional office in Kansas City. In addition, special ex 
pediters may be named to handle particularly acute local 
problems. 

As Director of the Land and Government Services Branch, 
Mr. Herring will have charge of developing methods and 
procedures for acquisition and development of adequate 
housing sites with improvements and services and of de 
veloping standards of land use, density, design, local finance, 
and site planning. The Branch has three divisions—Utilities 
and Facilities Program, Municipal Services, and Land. 


Assistant Administrators 


The Program Branch, under Assistant Administrator 
Long, has four divisions—Program Requirements, Program 
Control and Statistics, Local Goals and Markets, and Hous 
ing Finance. This Branch prepares and adjusts the na 
tional housing goals based on local needs and resources; 
converts goals into estimates and schedules and services re 
quired; analyzes availability of financing and credit re 
sources to support the housing program; analyzes progress 
of the program; and supervises preparation of reports. 

The Administration Branch under Assistant Adminis 
trator Moore has three divisions—Budget and Accounting, 
Administrative Relations, and Administrative Services, Fis 
cal requirements and the budget control, agency personnel, 
and organizational structure are handled by this branch. 
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Action and Inaction in Washington .. . 


Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill gets Senate okeh . . . Wyatt moves to increase supply of rental 
and low-cost housing . . . President Truman approves additional Title V expenditures . . . 
House agrees to subsidy provision in Patman bill 


With a lack of dissent surpassing 
the most optimistic hopes of support- 
ers, the Senate on April 15 passed the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft general housing 
bill in substantially its original form. 
The most important change — an 
amendment requiring the payment of 
“prevailing wages” to construction la- 
bor employed to work on ‘individual 
houses as well as rental projects insured 
by FHA—was added on the Senate 
floor. First proposed by the special sub- 
committee studying the bill, it had been 
knocked out by the full Banking and 
Currency Committee in its final report 
to the Senate. Other changes in the bill 
are relatively minor and are outlined 
elsewhere in this article. The bill is 
now in the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, which has not yet 
announced when hearings will begin. 

There is no expectation that the quick 
action accorded the bill in the Senate 
will be duplicated in the House. The 
prediction is that it will be in for seri- 
ous debate on the floor and, before the 
House Committee can take up the hous- 
ing bill, it will have to dispose of the 
British loan. (In the Senate, S. 1592 
was given precedence over the loan bill. 
Final Senate approval of the loan this 
month followed weeks of Committee 
hearings and nearly a month of debate 
on the floor, and it is probable that 
House consideration will take at least 
that long.) As a result, there is some 
fear that House action will not be taken 
during this session; that, therefore, the 
bill will have to be reintroduced in 1947 
and will have to once more go through 
the cycle of Senate and House action— 
committee hearings and action; then 
discussion and action on the floor of 
each house. On the other hand, a re- 
cent statement by the National Associ- 
ation of Real Estate Boards—one of the 
most articulate of the groups opposing 
the bill—indicates that the atmosphere 
may be more favorable than had been 
thought earlier. “Realtors now face a 
last-ditch fight in the House if the om- 
nibus program is to be headed off,” 
NAREB admitted on April 22. “That 
it will be no easy fight is apparent.” 

The 47-page report of Senator Wag- 
ner’s Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, which accompanied §.1592 to the 
Senate, was a strong statement of rec- 
ommendation. Presenting a clear ac- 
count of the detailed study that went 
into preparation of the bill, and of the 
bill’s goals and provisions, the report 
made the following points: 
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Relation to Veterans’ Housing Pro- 
gram — “The Housing Expediter has 
stated specifically that the bill is an es 
sential part of the veterans’ emergency 
housing program. The committee, in 
reporting the bill unanimously, under 
scores its agreement with this state- 
ment.” 


Public vs. Private Housing—Prac- 
tically all of the features of the bill [de 
scribed earlier in the report and in- 
cluding modifications in FHLBA and 
FHA operations, federal aid to re- 
search, local studies, and urban rede- 
velopment] . . . have been constantly 
advocated and sought after by spokes- 
men for various private enterprise or- 
ganizations interested in the financing, 
building, or management of houses. 
. .. Insofar as some spokesmen for real 
estate and home building or financing 
groups opposed the bill in its present 
form, their opposition clearly was based 
at bottom almost entirely upon their 
objection to any continuation or ex- 
pansion whatsoever of the public hous- 
ing program. The committee can not 
agree with this viewpoint, since it feels 
that a well-conceived public housing 
program along the lines incorporated 
in the bill is an essential part of a hous- 
ing program for the whole American 
people. . . . Since no substantial spokes- 
man for private enterprise has asserted 
the claim that it is profitable or possi- 
ble to build housing in urban areas for 
these low-income groups, it is obvious 
beyond question that a public housing 
program of the size which the bill 
would permit can not offer a scintilla 
of competition to private enterprise. 


Rural Housing — “The relative neg- 
lect of rural despite the 
urgency of the problem in rural areas, 
has made it unthinkable that a com- 
prehensive housing program should 
neglect the rural areas. The rural hous- 
ing provisions of the bill have been 
worked out in careful concert with the 
Department of Agriculture, and have 
the full support and approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture.” 


housing, 


Permanent NHA—‘From the view- 
point of sound business and efficient 
administration, the proposition that the 
housing activities of the government 
should be located in one place rather 
than in many places seems so logical 
and sound that any dissent would ap- 
pear hard to explain. . . . Practically 


the only argument advanced to 

breaking up of the housing activ_tc: 
of the government into a number of 
separate agencies has been the clam 
that a 
through its administration in favorit 


single agency would result 
ism toward one type of housing en 
deavor, such as public housing, as 
against other types of housing endeav 
or. This alleged fear, which the com 
mittee believes to be entirely unfound 
ed, constitutes in effect an assumption 
that the housing 


which the Congress has authorized are 


various activities 
and should be highly competitive with 
one another. . . . The various hous 
ing activities should not be competi- 
tive; they should be reconciled through 
a well-thought-out, well-administered, 
and unified housing policy laid down 
by the Congress. If various types of 
undertakings are needed, it is only be 
cause they are supplementary to one 
another in the effort to meet the whole 
housing needs of all the people.” 


Cost of Program—The various loan 
and insurance provisions of the bill, 
the Committee pointed out, would not 
involve ultimate cost to the govern 
ment. Aside from administrative ex- 
penses, the cost to the government 
would be limited to the annual con 
tributions aggregating maximum fed 
eral expenditures of $143 million per 
year, as follows: low-rent urban pub 
lic housing, $88 million; assistance to 
farmers on a home-ownership basis, 
$10 million; low-rent rural public hous- 
ing, $25 million; urban redevelopment, 
$20 million. “The authorization for a 
five-year program of not more than $25 
million in grants-in-aid for local 
studies, plus such sums as the Congress 
may make available for technical re 
search, would terminate before the ag- 
gregate peak of $143 million a year for 
other expenditures was reached, 

Any assertions of fantastic costs in con 
nection with the program,” the Com 
mittee said, “arise from palpable mis 
calculations. . . . ; And in the final analy 
sis, the size of expenditures must be 
measured against the benefits obtained. 
The benefits of the nationwide housing 
program which the bill contemplates 
and seeks to achieve are fundamental 





NAHO’S 1946 ANNUAL MEET- 
ING WILL BE HELD IN CLEVE- 
LAND ON OCTOBER 10, 11, 
AND 12. 
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to the economic prosperity and social 
welfare of the nation. Contrasted with 
what other nations possessing far small- 
er resources are doing to modernize 
their communities and house their pop- 
ulations decently, the whole program 
is essentially moderate. Less can not in 
good conscience be done, especially for 
veterans and their families now facing 
such a critical shortage of housing ac- 
commodations.” 


MINOR CHANGES IN S. 1592 

Following are highlights of changes 
in $.1592 as it passed the Senate. (For 
a summary of original provisions of 
the bill as it was introduced, see No- 
vember Journal, page 180.) 


Privately-Financed Housing— Deletes 
builder’s warranty provision.— 
Makes the lapsed payment fea- 
ture discretionary (at the option of the 
FHA Commissioner) rather than man- 
datory.—Adds the provision that in the 
construction of individual houses as 
well as rental housing insured by FHA 
under Title II, “prevailing wages” shall 
be paid. — Raises the per-room cost 
limits for FHA rental housing mort- 
gages to $1800 (the present legal limit 
is $1350, and the original version of 
S.1592 had raised it to $1500).—Per- 
mits higher mortgage limits (not more 
than $1000 above present limits) on 
FHA insured home-owner mortgages 
through December 1947. — Provides 
that housing constructed by educational 
institutions for the use of student vet- 
erans shall be eligible for 95 per cent, 
40-year insured mortgage loans at 3), 
per cent.—Makes it possible for mutual 
housing corporations to get preliminary 
loans, prior to permanent financing, 
from the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, 


Public Housing and Urban Re- 
development — Permits increased per- 
room cost limits in low-rent 
public housing through December 
1947 (not more than $250 more per 
room) where there is an acute need 
of veterans’ housing.—Deletes the pro- 
vision for acceleration of the urban 
redevelopment program and of the 
public housing program (urban and 
rural).—Deletes the provision that dis 
placed families must be given occu- 
pancy preference in privately-owned re- 
development projects; provides that 
public housing must give preference to 
such families. 


Rural Housing—Deletes provision for 
expansion of FHA insurance of farm 
mortgages and sets up a new system of 
direct aid to farm tamilies under the 
Department of Agriculture: 33-year 
loans at interest not to exceed 4 per 
cent; combined 10-year annual contri- 
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butions and 33-year loans; outright 
grants for specific purposes. — Retains 
FPHA rural housing program for low- 
income nonfarm families as provided in 
original version of S. 1592. 

WYATT AIMS AT LOWER-PRICED 
AND RENTAL HOUSING 

To assure that a larger proportion 
of building materials will go into the 
production of lower-priced rental hous- 
ing, NHA Administrator Wyatt on 
April 20 issued Interpretation 1 to Vet- 
erans’ Program Order 1 (see April 
Journal, page 67). The regulation re- 
quires that at least 25 per cent of au- 
thorized housing shall be rental units 
and at least 50 per cent shall be built 
at low-cost levels in the neighborhood 
of $6000 to $7500, depending on local 
conditions. 

The 50 per cent low-cost quota is 
established through use of a “dividing- 
line” technique. Dividing lines will be 
based upon local builders’ construction 
cost estimates and will be the figure at 
or below which one-third of the units 
were built under priorities regulation 
33 during the first three months of the 
year. For example, if one-third of the 
priorities issued in a given city during 
the first quarter were for houses costing 
$6500 or less, the dividing line for that 
city will be $6500; one-half of the 
houses built during the next quarter, 
therefore, will have to be at or below 
that figure. The remaining houses can 
be built from $6500 to $10,008. 

Dividing lines will, of course, vary 
from locality to locality in recognition 
of geographical cost differentials. Di- 
viding lines already announced range 
from a low of $4500 in New Orleans to 
a high of $9000 in New York. No di- 
viding line will be set in excess of 
$7500 or $60 per month without the 


approval of the Washington FHA 
office. 
The order establishes a housing 


target for each state or district FHA 
office under the veterans’ emergency 
housing program and authorizes each 
FHA director to apportion local hous- 
ing targets for each city or area he 
may designate for the second quarter 
of 1946. 

Another recent regulation (NHA 
80-1, effective April 12) establishes 
$10,000 as the maximum cost limitation 
for houses built by veterans for their 
own occupancy. Priorities regulation 33 
set this limit only for houses built by 
others for veterans and it had been 
feared that this loophole might have 
resulted in unexpected abuses. 
PRESIDENT OKEHS TITLE V FUNDS 

Appropriation of $253,727,000 of 
Title V Lanham Act funds to pay for 
moving and reerecting about 102,000 





temporary units was approved by Presi- 
dent Truman on April 12 and became 
Public Law 341. The money will also 
be used to cover administrative ex- 
penses of the Housing Expediter and 
the Department of Labor. 


HOUSE VOTES $400 MILLION IN 
PREMIUM PAYMENTS 

Accepting a compromise authoriza- 
tion for $400 million in premium pay- 
ments to building materials producers, 
the House on May 9 broke the confer- 
ence committee deadlock on the Pat- 
man veterans’ emergency housing bill. 
On April 10 the Senate had passed the 
bill, including two amendments previ- 
ously rejected by the House—$600 mil- 
lion in premium payments and guar- 
anteed markets for prefabricated hous- 
ing—but turning down price ceilings 
on existing houses. The bill then went 
to a joint conference committee to 
reconcile the differences between the 
House and Senate versions. The House 
conferees approved the guaranteed mar- 
kets provision, but refused to go along 
on premium payments. On May 4 they 
announced their disagreement and sent 
the issue back to the House for final 
decision. (Price ceilings on existing 
houses were not considered by the con- 
ference committee since both houses had 
voted them down.) 


Now that the House has reversed its 
earlier stand on premium payments, the 
conferees can resume their work on the 
remainder of the bill and the way is 
paved for early settlement. The con- 
ference bill will probably have been ap- 
proved by the time this issue of the 
Journal is off the press. Another change 
in the Senate bill concerned Title VI 
mortgage insurance (90 per cent mort- 
gages). Both bills revived Title VI, ad- 
justing it to the veterans’ program and 
increasing maximum mortgage amounts 
for high-cost areas. The Senate retained 
the House maximum of $8100 for one- 
family houses, but increased the 
amounts for larger houses still further. 
Also, the Senate bill extended the life 
of the entire emergency program 
through December 31, 1947, six months 
longer than the House bill. (For a sum- 
mary of the House bill, see April Jour- 
nal, page 68.) 

Conferees working on the measure 
are as follows: Senate—Senators Bark- 
ley, Buck, Capehart, Mitchell, Murdock, 
Taft, and Taylor; House—Representa- 
tives Barry, Brown, Crawford, Gamble, 
Patman, Spence, and Wolcott. 


[Editor’s note: On May 13 the con- 
ference bill was passed by both houses 
and sent to President Truman for ap- 
proval. It authorizes premium pay- 
ments and guaranteed markets through 
December 1947.] 
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HOUSING MARKET ANALYSIS— 
Housing Demand and Construction Costs: 


What Is the Relationship ? 





The fourth article of a series on the 


housing market analysis process that was 


CLARENCE W. FARRIER* 


While the present critical housing 
shortage affects families in all income 
levels, the most serious consequences 
are felt among low-income families who 
desperately need decent housing but 
who can not afford present high prices. 
These families will be at a tremendous 
disadvantage for a long time unless 
the rate of producing houses is rapidly 
increased and special provision is made 
to insure an equitable distribution of 
whatever housing becomes available. 

The cumulative shortages in home 
building for over forty years have had 
a serious effect not only on the quan- 
tity but also on the quality of the 
housing supply. Actually, of the new 
housing built during this period, very 
little has been in the low-cost category 
—and nowhere near the amount neces- 
sary to meet the need. In consequence, 
most middle- and low-income fami- 
lies have been able to make their se- 
lection only from among second- or 
tenth-hand housing. In the face of an 
insufficient overall supply, even the 
filtering-down process has been slowed 
up and the quality of used housing has 
dropped tremendously by the time it 
has reached the low-cost or low-rent 
level. 

The result has been an increase in 
the spread between the quality of new 
housing available to those who could 
afford it and the quality of the used 
housing available to those with lower 
incomes. This condition is unhealthy 
and is of such importance to all of us 
in a democracy that every effort should 
be made to correct the situation as 
rapidly as possible. 


Construction costs are recognized as 
the critical problem hindering both the 
adequate production of housing and 
the equitable distribution of the avail- 
able supply. Fhe, cost of producing a 
large pfoportion of new houses must 
be reduced so as to reach the large 
market represented by those families 
who can only afford to buy or rent 
houses costing less than $5000. Stated 
in approximate terms, the potential 


*At the ume Mr. Farrier prepared this 
article he was with the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Housing Agency 
as Technical Director. On April 8, Mr. 
Farrier resigned from NHA to become assist- 
ant to the president of Gunnison Homes, Inc. 
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initiated in the February Journal. 





market for new housing doubles for 
each $1000 that the cost of housing is 
reduced below $5000. So far, there has 
not been enough building in these low 
er price ranges to meet either the needs 
ot families or the opportunities of the 
large market. 
Costs Affect Design 

High costs are a serious handicap to 
good design and to meeting family 
requirements. With present methods, 
usual cost reduction practices have in- 
volved reducing the size and “strip- 
ping” the house with respect to equip- 
ment and conveniences. These practices 
can not be continued indefinitely; other 
methods of reducing costs must be 
found. For example, the generally 
standard two-bedroom units typical of 
so called low- and medium-cost house 
construction do not reflect the needs 
of many families. A recent study of 
house size requirements issued by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Asso 
ciation shows the need for the aver- 
age family to be a_ three-bedroom 
house. The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany’s “survey of urban housing” also 
showed that most families expecting 
to get a new house after the war would 
need houses with three bedrooms or 
more. In addition, the Gallup poll has 
indicated a trend in the nation toward 
larger sized families; over 40 per cent 
of those interviewed in a poll on fam 
ily size felt that the ideal family would 
have four or more children. 

High costs have special effects on the 
public housing program. Recently, local 
authorities have found themselves un- 
able to go ahead with planned low-rent 
projects because the bids were too high. 
Costs also stand in the way of what 
can be done in design within the 
statutory cost limitations. The possi- 
bility of flexibility and variations in 
plans is important in public housing be 
cause of the anticipated long life of 
projects. However, the high construc- 
tion costs inherent in present methods 
make variations extremely difficult. 
The need for increasing the number 
of larger sized units to accommodate 
large families is particularly serious in 
public housing but such units, as noted 
above, are the most difficult to build 
under present costs and limitations. 
Lowered construction costs would per- 


mit more units and larger units to be 
built with available funds; would en 
hance the possibility of lower rentals 
and improvements in design and proj 
ect facilities. 

What new developments have ox 
curred in housebuilding up to the 
present do not give promise of reduc 
ing costs materially all at once. There 
are, however, many ways in which 
cost reductions can be made on in 
dividual items and, if they were all 
used together, they would result in 
considerable savings. But before these 
savings can be realized, much hard 
work will be required on the part of 
many people. 


Modernization Needed 

In the main, the obstacles to cost re 
duction which must be overcome lie in 
the overly restrictive regulations and 
practices which have grown up over 
the past fifty years and in the lack of 
modernization in the housebuilding 
industry as compared with mass pro- 
duction industries. 

Restrictive regulations and practices 
result in excessive requirements that 
stand in the way of efficient use of 
materials and labor. A necessary step in 
relieving the situation is to bring our 
building codes up to date so that they 
will permit the use of improved and 
tested methods for reducing costs. Dur 
ing the war we have had some build 
ing experience that has opened up a 
number of possibilities in this direction 

experience that has developed some 
apparently satisfactory results and has 
reduced costs. 

For example, building codes general 
ly require that live loads of forty 
pounds be used in computing the 
strength of floor systems in houses. 
However, a substantial amount of war 
housing was built with floor systems 
computed on a basis of a twenty-five 
pound live load and these floors stood 
up very well. Similarly, successful cost 
reducing departures from conventional 
code requirements were made in con 
nection with roof and wall construc 
tion. 

But new developments in housing 
are stultified by the present rigid pat- 
terns of most codes, which specify the 
materials and sizes to be used rather 
than the end that is to be accomplished 
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by the use of the materials. The estab- 
lishment of performance standards and 
incorporation in our building 
codes would stimulate development 
work in materials and methods and, at 
the same time, adequately protect safety 
and health. 

Other restrictive practices which in- 


their 


crease the cost of housing have grown 
up during the past around the indus- 
try and labor methods for supplying 
materials and equipment and around 
the actual work of construction and 
installation. These practices have been 
st.engthened because they are counte- 
nanced and even incorporated in local 
building codes and licensing rules. 


Building Codes a Local Problem 

Building codes are local laws and 
their amendment is a matter of local 
determination. Few municipalities, 
however, would intentionally retain in 
their codes extravagant restrictions 1t 
true minimum standards were avail 
able for adoption, based on proper test- 
ing and known to be adequate for the 
needs of health and safety. It, theretore, 
becomes necessary to ascertain true 
adequate minimum requirements for 
all elements of a house and to bring 
about the necessary changes in regula- 
tions and practices through the coor- 
dinated efforts of all groups concerned 
in the problem. Less expensive housing 
will be the very important result. 

Also, in the effort to modernize the 
housebuilding industry, the problem 
of utilizing building mechanics over 
the entire year should be fully explored. 
At the present time housebuilding is a 
seasonal and part-time job and _ build- 
ing mechanics must have an_ hourly 
wage considerably above that of the 
employees of mass production indus- 
tries so that their total yearly wage in 
the light of their lost time during the 
year’s seasonal building cycle will be 
sufficient to support them and _ hold 
them in the building trades. Despite 
present high hourly rates, the average 
annual income of building mechanics 
is low. Organization of housebuilding 
generally on the basis of year-round 
operation would provide an opportun 
ity for increasing the efficiency of pro- 
duction and could thus help reduce 
housing costs without reducing in- 
comes for building labor. Under these 
conditions the annual incomes of build- 
ing workers could be increased, even 
if hourly rates were somewhat lowered 
by mutual agreement. 

In addition, ways must be found to 
increase the efficiency of building la- 
bor through more effective organiza- 
tion of the work on the part of man- 
agement and through the elimination 
of slow-down and make-work practices 
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on the part of labor. Reducing the 
hazards of seasonal employment will 
undoubtedly help in the elimination 
of slow-down practices. 

Under existing conditions, the aver- 
age wage earner faces an abnormal 
burden when he tries to obtain a home; 
he must exchange his services, through 
the medium of dollar value, for the 
product of a seasonal industry which 
operates at a low production rate but 
which must be compensated as though 
it operated full time at a high produc- 
tion rate. Such a condition is not con- 
ducive to low-cost or low-rent housing. 


Faulty Industrial Organization 

This situation has continued largely 
because of the organization of the in 
dustry. Home construction is, in the 
main, organized in small production 
units, with most builders normally 
erecting only two or three houses a 
yeag. Each individual builder is served 
by numerous producers of building 
materials and equipment. While many 
of the large producers of building 
materials are organized on a mass pro- 
duction basis and carry on extensive 
programs of research and development, 
these programs have been directed to- 
ward the development of their own 
products. Very little of their research 
and development has been directed to- 
ward bettering the use of their prod- 
ucts in relation to the products of other 
producers. Any one producer furnishes 
but a small part of the total product 
used in the construction of any individ- 
ual house and, therefore, has no dom- 
inant interest in the house as a whole. 
With the large number of producers 
and the far greater number of small 
builders involved, no one is in a posi- 
tion of leadership strong enough to 
prevent the development of restrictive 
practices or to justify the expenditure 
of his funds on the research necessary 
for the development and assemblage 
of materials into a rlete house in 
a manner which will insure low costs. 





Various groups within the industry 
are making efforts to coordinate and 
direct their activities and amalgamate 
with such activities the efforts of con 
sumer interests for the purpose of 
bringing about the modernization of 
the housebuilding industry. It will be 
difficult, 
formed 
establish the necessary 


however, for such loosely 
finance and 
research pro- 
gram. The public interest is involved 
in this problem to the extent that Con 
gress would be justified in authorizing 
sufhcient funds for government con- 


associations to 


ducted research and testing to supple- 
ment the work done by others, so that 
all desirable revisions in standards and 
practices might be accomplished with 
out delay. The problem is a large one, 
requiring several years of intensive 
work. However, by making a substan- 
tial and determined start on the work 
now, the long-term job will be just that 
much closer to completion—and, equal- 
ly important, there will be some allevia- 
tion of the immediate need. 


To Summarize... 

To summarize, then, the removal of 
obstacles to greater efficiency in build- 
ing methods will permit increased pro- 
duction of houses to meet the critical 
shortage. With accompanying reduc- 
tions in cost, additional housing, both 
new and used, will be available in the 
low-cost and low-rent market. There 
will be greater opportunity for design 
improvements to better meet family re- 
quirements, such as increasing the size 
or number of rooms, providing addi- 
tional storage space and other con- 
veniences, and improving site arrange- 
ment. It will also be possible, on a 
higher level than before, to consider 
human requirements—family and com- 
munity needs—as the basis for design 
and construction goals. In short, reduc- 
ing the costs of housebuilding offers 
many opportunities for increasing the 
quantity and quality of 
housing. 
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NAHO REGIONAL MEETING — The Executive Committee of the New 
England Regional Council, meeting in Hartford on February 8. FRONT ROW 
(left to right): NAHO Director Pomeroy, Regional President Edward Adams, 
Daniel F. Burns; SECOND ROW: Joseph M. Ward, Oscar J. V. Hurteau, 


Philip Tripp, Raymond Holmes, 


Harold Fliege, M. 


Stephen Donohue, 


William Donovan. 
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WE PRESENT... 








WILLIAM J. GUSTE 


President, 
National Public Housing Conference 


The Journal presents the newly-elect- 
ed President of the National Public 
Housing Conference — a long-time 
housing official whose activities in the 
held began back in 1937 with the or- 
ganization of the Housing Authority 
of New Orleans. At that time Mr. 
Guste was appointed Vice-Chairman 
of the Authority and he has been close- 
ly identified with its program ever 
since, presently serving in the capacity 
of counsel. 

Mr. Guste’s contributions to hous- 
ing, however, have always been more 
those of a civic leader and citizens’ 
representative than as an official and 


his election to the presidency of a nat- ° 


ional citizens’ housing organization 
typifies the nature of his housing in- 
terests. 


In New Orleans Mr. Guste is active 
in countless civic movements: Commun- 
ity Chest, Association of Commerce, 
Young Men’s Business Club, Council 
of Social Agencies. At the time of his 
appointment to the Housing Authority 
he was Chairman of the Department of 
Public Welfare of New Orleans, a po- 
sition that he still holds. He has also 
been a member of the executive board 
of the New Orleans official committee 
on uneinployment relief and was state 
chairman of the Louisiana Emergency 
Relief Administration. Another state 
position held by Mr. Guste was that 
of Chairman of the Louisiana State 
Commission of Civil Works Adminis- 
tration. 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

The NAHO Board of Governors met 
in Houston on May 8 and 9, in the 
midst of Houston’s Housing Week 
(which will be reported in an early 


For almost ten years Mr. Guste has 
been an active member of NAHO. He 
has made particularly valuable con 
tributions to the program of the As 
sociation’s Southwest Regional Coun 
cil, having been elected the Council's 
President in mid-1944. In addition, he 
served as a member of a small national 
committee on housing finance and 
subsidy that was instrumental in hav 
ing the formula for payments in lieu 
of taxes on low-rental housing develop 
ments changed to permit payments to 
be as high as 10 per cent of shelter 
rentals. 

Mr. Guste is a member of the Louis 
iana Bar Association, having earned his 
LL.B. from Tulane University, from 


which he also has a B.A. 


Housing Philosophy 

In testifying before the Senate Bank 
ing and Currency Committee in De 
cember of last year, Mr. Guste ex 
pressed the following “philosophy” ot 
housing: 

aa a nation as resourceful and 
as wealthy as ours, both in present as 
sets and in potentials can not afford to 
have so many millions of people, who 
make this Nation the power that it is, 
live in urban or rural slums, or live in 
inadequate, unsanitary housing . . . a 
national housing policy, worthy of the 
name, 1s sound business, good govern 
ment, and wise social policy. 

“It is sound business, because the 
mere dollars-and-cents cost of maintain 
ing the slums and of providing ordi 
nary municipal service to their inhabi 
tants far exceeds the cost of new de 
cent housing, and because home pro 
duction is in the best interests of pro 
ducers, workers, and consumers in 
fuller employment and greater prosper 
ity. It is good government, because in a 
democracy government should be re 
sponsive to its citizens and their needs, 
and it is obvious what the country’s 
housing needs are. It is wise social 
policy because a satisfied citizenry is a 
nation’s best asset. 

private enterprise must do as 
much as it can where it can not, 
a decent respect for the plight of the 
less fortunate requires that the Govern 
ment step in.” 


issue of the Journal). Among the items 
covered were the setting of the time 
and place for the 1946 Annual Meeting 
(October 10, 11, and 12 in Cleveland), 
acceptance of Executive Director Pom 
eroy's resignation (see page 69, April 
Journal), and a decision to proceed with 
the solicitation of advertising for the 
Journal. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 

One hundred eighty persons attended 
the two-day Southwest Regional Con 
ference in Fort Worth on March 28 
and 29. The first of the regional con 
ferences of the year, the meeting had 
been planned for a maximum attend 
ance of 80. It has been suggested that 
the excellent response in the Southwest 
reflects a growing and deepening inter 
est in housing that may also be ex 
pressed at other regional conferences 
during the year. 

The New England Regional Coun 
cil will hold its annual conference on 
May 23 and 24 in Cambridge, Massa 
chusetts. Daniel F. Burns, Executive 
Director of the Cambridge Housing 
Authority, has been appointed confer 
ence chairman. The tentative schedule 
is to hold two conference sessions on 
the first day, followed by a “Get 
Acquainted” buffet supper and dance; 
and a third session on the next day, con 
cluding with a conference luncheon to 
which prominent speakers will be in 
vited. It is hoped that at least one ses 
sion will be devoted to management 
problems. 

A Middle Atlantic Regional Confer 
ence had also been scheduled for May, 
but it was decided to postpone the 
meeting until the fall. As yet, no date 
or city has been announced. John Mac 
Gathan, Executive Director of the Mu 
nicipal Housing Authority of the City 
of Schenectady, heads the conference 
committee. Other committee members 
are: C. W. Burrier, Housing Authority 
of Baltimore City; Frances M. Burrus, 
Housing Authority of the City of Eliza 
beth, New Jersey; Frank L. Palmer, 
Allegheny County Housing Authority; 
Robert A. Watson, Housing Authority 
of the City of Atlantic City. 

In two other regions—Pacific South 
west and Pacific Northwest—the fall 
conference schedule will be continued, 
rather than the spring schedule sug 
gested in the 1946 NAHO Organiza 
tion Handbook. Both meetings have 
been announced for early in December, 
the Pacific Southwest meeting to be 
held about December 9. 
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Recent inquiries and announcements 
reflect a widening interest in chapter 
formation, particularly in the far west. 
Chapters are under way in Ventura, 
Santa Barbara, and San Luis Obispo 
Counties, California and in Central 
California (Counties of Kern, Fresno, 
and adjoining counties). There is also 
the possibility that a chapter may be 
formed in the Vancouver-Portland area 
and that state chapters may be organ- 
ized in Arizona, Nevada, Utah, and 
Hawaii. In the east, NAHO members 
in the Buffalo-Niagara area are con- 
sidering a chapter. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

The San Francisco Bay Area Chap 
ter held its regular quarterly meeting 
on February 26 in the form of an 
afternoon of four concurrent sessions 
on management, finance and accounts, 
community services, and property con- 
trol and maintenance. Members who 
attended were allowed one-half day off 
with pay. Approximately 185 persons 
attended, expressing marked preference 
for this type of meeting over the usual 
type—a general dinner meeting. 

Former Chapter President James D. 
Richardson writes: “Housing problems 
of interest to all personnel were dis- 
cussed and even solved, with sugges- 
tions for new procedure taken into con- 
sideration. The rank and file expressed 
their interest in this type of meeting 
because they were given the opportu- 
nity to take an active part . With 
the knowledge gained at this meeting, 
employees display more interest in the 
betterment of the housing program 
through discussions where they profit 
from the experience of other housing 
employees.” 

Mr. Richardson announced his res- 
ignation as Chapter President in order 
to devote more time to regional coun- 
cil activities (he is Vice-President of 
the Pacific Southwest Council); Charles 
F. Daley, Property Control Officer of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Vallejo,. and Chapter Treasurer was 
appointed to serve out Mr. Richard- 
son’s unexpired term as President 
Other changes in Chapter offices will 
be announced later. 


PHILADELPHIA ; 
An organization meeting of the new- 


ly-formed Philadelphia Chapter was 
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held on March 26 with an attendance 
between 50 and 60 persons. Temporary 
Chapter Chairman is Raymond R. 
Keane, formerly of The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority and now with the 
Raymond Rosen Company, local real 
estate firm. A nominating committee 
was selected at the first meeting and 
election of permanent officers will be 
held later in the spring. Mr. Keane 
writes that attendance at the meeting 
was not limited to public housers, but 
also included “representatives from all 
walks of housing.” Speakers were as 
follows: John A. Kervick, Director, 
FPHA Region II; James B. Kelly, Ro 
land R. Randall, and John B. Deans, 
of The Philadelphia Housing Author- 


ity; Dorothy Schoell Montgomery, 
Philadelphia Housing Association; 
William EE. Johnson, Philadelphia 


Home Builders’ Association; Colonel 
Brenton T. Wallace, Pennsylvania State 
Board of Housing; Professor David T. 
Rowlands, University of Pennsylvania; 
Herbert Packer, Bureau of Housing 
and Sanitation; and Mayer Blum, 
Philadelphia real estate operator. In 
addition, there was considerable audi- 
ence participation, questioning of 
speakers from the floor resulting in a 
lively discussion. 
SAN DIEGO 

Officers of the San Diego Chapter 
were elected on April 11, as follows: 
President, Henry A. Brans, Area Chief 
Accountant, FPHA; Vice-President, 
William M. Meyer; Secretary, Mary C. 
Marr, Bayview Terrace, FPHA; Treas- 
urer, Grover C. Trask, Riverlawn 
Dormitories, FPHA. The Chapter does 
not have an executive committee. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

A dinner meeting of the Southern 
California Chapter was held on March 
28, following the Executive Commit- 
tee meeting of the Pacific Southwest 
Regional Council that afternoon. 
Speakers included NAHO _ Director 
Pomeroy; Regional President George 
E. Stephan; and Arthur E. Schroeder, 
Regional Training Adviser, FPHA 
Region VI. Mr. Schroeder's statement 
on “Inservice Training in Housing” 
has been distributed to all agency mem- 
bers of NAHO. 





THE LIMITED SUPPLY ... 

of the NAHO Organization 
Handbook has made it impos- 
sible for us to fill recent requests 
for copies. However, if there is 
sufficient demand for the Hand- 
book, we shall have additional 
copies made, to sell for $1.00 
each. Please notify the NAHO 
office if you wish to reserve a 
copy. 














Of Robin’s Feathers 
and Housing... 








BUTCH of the House of Schlarb 


John Schlarb’s cat, Butch, has_be- 
famous in housing circles, 
through John’s use of Butch’s attitudes 
in pointing up the vagaries of human 
nature in relation to housing organiza- 
tion problems and the current housing 
legislative arena. Butch was represented 


come 


in discussions at the recent annual 
meeting of the National Public Hous- 
ing Conference in New York, and was 
even reported in the New York press 
in that connection. John is leaving the 
Executive Directorship of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Tacoma to 
enter the private housebuilding field. 
He continues to be a “comprehensive 
houser”—public and all—and we are 
quite sure that Butch does, too. 


Butch has given the Journal of 
HOUSING the following statement of 
his housing philosophy: “I understand 
that my old man has been back in New 
York slandering me by comparison 
with some less desirable elements of 
the human race. Actually I never said 
the things that were attributed to me at 
all. I positively do not believe that op- 
position to the housing program is due 
to the fears of private operators that 
they will be gobbled up by it. It seems 
to me that the opposition to public 
housing on the part of some human be- 
ings comes from the same ones who 
never seem to remember to leave any- 
thing in the bowl on the floor back of 
the stove. I noticed that when the old 
man forgets to feed me, he generally 
mutters and mumbles around about 
some crime or other I have committed, 
like that recent episode in which I left 
some robin’s feathers in the family 
typewriter in an unguarded moment. 
He seems on such occasions to want to 
pretend that it is my fault that I get 
hungry. Actually, the trouble with 
him is that he gets so wrapped up in 


(Continued on page 99, column 3) 
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Mayo Clinic Rents Furnished 2-Bedroom Prefabs for $50 a Month, with Utilities 
: 









ted houses 
will be completed by June 1 for occupancy by young physicians com- 
pleting their education at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester. The four- 
room houses are 20 x 36 feet, have full basements and are com- 
pletely furnished and equipped with everything but dishes and linens. 
Built by the Wiliam H. May Company, contractors of Frankfort, 
Kentucky, the houses cost approximately $4000 each, plus $1100 
for furnishings. The project is part of a $3 million housing investment 
by the Mayo Properties; other plans are to build 220 conventional 
houses in the $7400-$9200 range for sale or rent to veterans. 





ABOVE—Community building and nursery school for the 

residents of Lakeview Terrace, a 100-family permanent 

Lanham Act development of the Housing Authority of 
the County of King, Washington. 
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PRIZE-WINNING EXHIBIT—The Citizens Planning and Housing Association of Baltimore won a special award for 
the above exhibit in “‘recognition of outstanding service . . . and in furtherance of a greater spirit of public ap- 
preciation and cooperation in achieving needed civic improvements.”’ Designed by Belle Boas and Mrs. Robert Pettit. 














Measuring Management Effectiveness: The Problem 


Most executive directors and hous- 
ing managers occasionally ask them- 
selves such questions as: Is my rent 
collection record satisfactory? Is the 
Authority’s property being maintained 
well enough? Too well? Am I spend- 
ing too much of my time trying to 
serve the residents with “frills” and 
unnecessary welfare services? How 
about my budget—does it reflect a 
carefully planned work program and 
represent reasonable operating costs? 
In fact, how do I know whether or 
not I am doing a good job? 

These questions all lead to the 
query: how can we measure manage- 
ment effectiveness? This is a question 
to which both public and private ad 
ministrators give attention. It is not a 
new question in NAHO circles, for in 
1941, at the Cincinnati annual meeting, 
three papers were presented on “Meas- 
uring the Effectiveness of Housing 
Management.” Also, in Chicago, at the 
1944 NAHO annual meeting, a num- 
ber of papers were presented at a ses- 
sion that carried the general title 
“Measuring Performance.” Thius, al- 
though the question as to how to meas- 
ure management effectiveness has not 
yet been fully answered, the subject 
has been explored sufficiently to indi- 
cate the importance of the need for 
further study. 


Non-Housing Advances 

During the past decade substantial 
progress has been made in non-hous- 
ing fields in developing techniques for 
measuring management activities. Ot 
particular value to housing administra- 
tors is the work of C. E. Ridley and 
H. A. Simon in the field of city man- 
agement. Their book, “Measuring 
Municipal Activities,” first published in 
1938 and revised in 1943,* reviews 
critically the progress that has been 
made in the measurement of the activi- 
ties of the following municipal depart- 
ments: fire, police, public works, 
health, recreation, welfare, education, 
libraries, personnel, finance, and plan 
ning. In addition to discussing the sub 
ject of measurement as related to these 
municipal areas, the book devotes con- 
siderable space to measurement theory 


* “Measuring Municipal Activities,” by Clar- 
ence E. Ridley and Herbert A. Simon. Second 
Edition 1943. 75 pp. $2.00. International City 
Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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and contains an excellent bibliography 
of literature on the subject. Because of 
its relevance to housing management, 
much of the discussion that follows is 
based on this Ridley-Simon book. 

Measurement in the field of housing 
management, as in any other similar 
held, must always be considered in 
relation to certain functions or activ 
ties. Thus, the first step in formulat- 
ing measurement techniques is to 
determine what the functions of the 
local housing authority or similar 
management agency are. The second 
step is to determine what the objec 
tives of these functions are. The final 
need is to determine the extent to 
which the objectives have been at- 
tained in a given situation. In other 
words, we measure a management 
activity by ascertaining the degree to 
which the objective of the manage- 
ment activity has been achieved. 

But serious problems arise when one 
attempts to determine, objectively, the 
degree to which an objective has been 
attained. Consider, for example, the 
following as representative manage- 
ment objectives: 

1. To select residents from among those 
families of the lowest incomes in an area 


that are living under very bad housing con- 


ditions. 
4 


2. To collect all rents when due. 

3. To keep the properties adequately paint 
ed and decorated. 

4. To develop high resident morale. 

Cursory study of these objectives 
soon suggests that the simplest one to 
deal with is the second one. This ob- 
jective involves collecting “all” rents. 
“All” rents add up to an amount that 
can be stated precisely. The other three 
objectives, however, present some prob- 
lems, because these objectives can not 
be stated in such precise, measurable 
terms. Take the fourth item, for ex- 
ample—to develop high resident morale 

what criteria does one use to differ- 
entiate between high, average, or low 
morale? Yet, if it is to be demon- 
strated that this objective has been at- 
tained—or not attained—criteria_ will 
have to be established for measuring 
performance in the field of tenant rela- 
tions. 

Fstablishing Units of Measurement 

In order to indicate the nature of 
the problems that rise in connection 
with the establishment of appropriate 


units of measurement, it will be neces- 
sary to discuss briefly some of the 
various units already developed and 
to point out their limitations. 

For example, the effectiveness of a 
management activity might be meas- 
ured in terms of the total expenditure. 
The catch here is that a cost figure 
has litth meaning unless you know 
what you are getting for your money. 
Suppose two local housing author 
ities, operating programs of the same 
size, each have annual total operating 
expenditures of $500,000. As an index 
of effectiveness, this total expenditure 
figure breaks down when you discover 
that one authority, other things being 
equal, made substantial payments in 
lieu of taxes to the municipality and 
financed a number of community ac- 
tivities, whereas the other authority, 
did not. Obviously, the important 
question in both cases is: what did 
you get for your money? 

When the total expenditures are 
analyzed in terms of the “things” or 
“services” purchased, we have a more 
meaningful criterion for measurement. 
Current budget procedure is to prepare 
figures broken down by various classes 
of management expense. A_ further 
refinement of this “services” criterion 
is possible in terms of effort or “man- 
hours” of work achieved for the money 
spent. 

But suppose that the effort of the 
painters at a given housing develop- 
ment involved 5000 man-hours of 
labor. The question still remains as 
to whether that was too much or too 
little time to have been spent for the 
results achieved. Those questions can 
be answered only by an evaluation of 
the services which those painters per- 
formed. Thus, improvement in meas- 
urement procedure is realized by meas- 
uring performance, that is, the effect 
of the application of effort. Such 
measurement might be im terms of 
rooms painted, windows washed, or 
letters transcribed. 

But even such units have obvious 
limitations because they do not tell us 
how well the work was done, nor 
whether the work performed assisted 
directly in the achievement of the 
management objective. We are, there 
fore, led to conclude that performance 
is but a partial index of achievement, 
that it has importance only to the 
extent that it can be related to the 
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objective of the activity. The fact that 
a janitor washed 200 windows in a 
day has no importance of itself. But 
if the objective of a@ minimum produc- 
tion standard of 300 windows per day 
has been established, the 200 windows 
as a measurement index becomes im- 
portant. 
Determination of Standards 

Management standards are indices 
of the adequacy of an activity or serv- 
But what, to illustrate, is an ade- 
quate paint program? What are 
“standards of desirable paint services” 
or “standards of minimum adequate 
janitorial service,” or of any other 
management function? The fact is we 
don’t know what a minimum grounds 
standard for public housing is until 
it is known what the service will cost, 
what resources are available for fi- 
nancing it, and what curtailment in 
other services would be required by a 
higher grounds standard. 

There is, therefore, no such thing 
as an absolute standard of adequacy, 
for higher levels of service can always 
be provided if more funds are avail- 
able. By the same token, there is no 
such thing as “inadequate” services, 
for inadequacy, too, is entirely relative 
to the standard the public wants and 


ice, 


is willing to pay for. We must con- 
clude, therefore, that management 
standards—service adequacy— is ob- 


viously a policy issue which is closely 
tied in with budgetary considerations, 
involving basic social and_ political 
values related to the public housing 
movement. 

Certain administrators, especially in 
the fields of public health, library 
service, police protection, and recre- 
ation, have recommended standards 
of minimum services on purely arbi- 
trary grounds for practical reasons. 
One such per capita expenditure stand- 
ard, for example, is fixed as follows: 
at that expenditure which is equalled 
or exceeded by that 25 per cent of the 
cities which have the highest per capita 
expenditure. The procedure has no 
scientific validity but may have value 
for the fields listed above and perhaps 
for housing management as a general 
indication of relative service adequacy. 

Measurement of Efficiency 

But even though it is not possible to 
set up valid norms of management 
service adequacy, the measurement of 
adequacy—that is, the degree of the 
attainment of an activity objective— 
still leaves unanswered the question 
of management efficiency. The job of 
the executive director, the housing 
manager, and the maintenance super- 
intendent is to maximize the attain- 
ment of the management objectives 
(assuming they have been agreed 
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upon) by the efficient use of whatever 
resources are available. A “good” local 


authority, from the administrative 
standpoint, is not one which has elab- 
orate office and maintenance equip- 


ment and a highly competent staff, 
but one which has used the limited 
funds that were allowed it to build 
up as balanced and as competent a staff 
as was possible. 

The between the “‘ade- 
quacy” and the “efficiency” of an activ 
ity is basic. The measurement of ade 
quacy is principally the measurement 
of accomplishment, while efficiency ap- 
praisal involves accomplishment rela 
tive to available resources. Thus, if 
during a month, painting production 
has increased from 200 rooms to 225 
rooms, without increasing either the 
monthly expenditure for painting, the 
man-hours of labor, or the amount of 
paint used, the efficiency of the paint- 
ing activity has improved substantially. 
But, it should be emphasized, painting 
efficiency has not improved if the pro- 
duction increase was due to an increase 
in expenditures for additional labor 
and material. 

Although it is not possible to meas- 
ure absolute efficiency, relative efh- 
ciencies can be computed and that is 
what the practical situation requires. 
Relative efficiencies may be obtained 
by comparing production results and 
expenditures from month to month, 
from year to year, from housing de 
velopment to housing development, 
and from local authority to local au 
thority. Special care must be taken, 
however, in making these comparisons, 
to rule out special factors and differ- 
ences that affect production and ex 
penditures and that are beyond ad 
ministrative control. A general rise 
in cost of paint labor or materials is 
an example of factors for which allow 
ance must be made in comparing pro 
duction and expenditure figures. 
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Conclusions 

The purpose of this paper has been 
to review some of the problems related 
to and inherent in the procedures that 
are designed to measure management 
effectiveness. Although there is wide 
spread interest in developing tech 
niques of measurement in housing as 
in other fields of administration, 
progress to date has been of an ele 
mentary character and is apparent 
mainly in terms of broad principles 
and practical administrative procedures. 
Some of these broad principles and 
procedures that represent essential ele 
ments of measurement programs may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The term “measurement” may be 
defined as “any technique which seeks 
objectively to appraise the results of a 


program of action or to compare the 
results of alternative programs” (Ridley 
and Simon definition ). 

2. The aims and objectives of each 
management activity need to be clearly 
identified and defined. 

3. All housing officials should. be 
come increasingly familiar with meas 
urement ideas and techniques and be 
able to think not only in terms of man 
agement performance but also of man 
agement accomplishment. 

4. Housing administrators must rec 
ognize that increased efhiciency, that is, 
increased with — the 
same resources, is as important as in 
creased financial support of individual 
activities and that efficiency can not 
be measured by dollars and cents alone. 

5. A measurement program without 
an adequate record system is practically 
valueless, for the information on which 
measurement ts based is obtainable only 
through continuous use of adequate 
records. Record systems, adaptable to 
individual local authorities, need to be 
developed for each activity in such a 
way as to provide a basis for the com 
pilation of uniform statistics. 


accomplishment 





The second in the series of ar- 
ticles on “Measuring Manage 
ment Effectiveness” will appear 
in the June issue of the Journal 
and will discuss some measure- 
ment and auditing procedures 
developed and used by one local 
housing authority. 











BUTCH... 


(Continued from page 9%) 
his own importance that he just plain 
forgets about us cats. 

“The people who oppose a good 
housing program are not necessarily 
vicious—they are just ignorant. By way 
of illustration, there is that black bull 
dog with the asthmatic tendency when 
running under forced draft, who al 
ways takes off in full chase whenever 
he sees me. It is no trouble to exhaust 
him completely by jumping three or 
four fences, finally coming to rest on 
top of the gatepost. He will ‘stand 
around for half an hour in a positive 
orgy of wheezy howling, apparently 
feeling that he is achieving something. 
Of course all this is entirely unneces 
sary That dog doesn’t fool anybody, 
even himself—which would’ be a sim 
ple enough thing to do. My philosophy 
is this—never mind these curious peo 
ple; folks do not all have to be alike. 
Just go ahead and make the very best 
arrangements for everybody, including 
cats, and you will be surprised to see 
what an improvement will be shown 
in the behavior of a lot of people.” 
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PAINTING PRIORITIES ASSIGNED 

To stretch its limited painting 
budget, the management of Winfield 
Park — a 700-family mutual owner- 
ship development in Linden, New Jer- 
sey—assigns priority ratings for all nec- 
essary painting jobs. In this way, the 
theory is, a maximum number of ten- 
ants can benefit and the work can be 
done where it is most needed. Since last 
October the following order of priority 
has been in effect. Under the system, 
the priorities apply only to those rooms 
in a unit that are in a sub-standard 
condition. In other words, it is seldom 
that a unit is redecorated in its en- 
tirety. 

- Painting that is necessary to put 
a vacated dwelling in proper condition 
for a new tenant. 

2—Those rooms, or parts of rooms, 
that have been damaged by leaks or 
other conditions beyond the tenants’ 
control. 

3—Dwellings in which no painting 
has been done for three years. 

4—If funds are available after the 
foregoing categories have been taken 
care of, dwellings where no painting 
has been done in two and one-half 
years 

In some cases paint is supplied to 
tenants who are willing to do their 
own painting under management su- 
pervision. Participation in this tenant 
maintenance program, too, depends 
upon the length of occupancy and the 
condition of the unit. 

No painting is permitted where the 
premises have been abused by the 
occupants, nor where a tenant’s rent 
account is in arrears, 


FEES FOR SERVICE REQUESTS 

Service charges for various main- 
tenance requests are set by the Akron 
Metropolitan Housing Authority as 
follows: 


Fuse Replacement 
During office hours $ .25 
After office hours _. 1.00 


Window Replacement 


Clear glass (10x13 or under) $1.25 

Clear glass (over 10x13) 1.50 

Opaque (bathroom) glass... 2.00 
Lockouts 

Loan of key $ .25 


Opening unit after office 
hours a 1.00 


On all other damages resulting from 
tenants’ negligence, the service charges 
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Hints to the Housing Manager 


are based on the cost of the material 
plus the following labor charge: $.75 
minimum; $1.50 hourly rate. 

Full publicity is given to the above 
schedule to make certain that all ten- 
ants are familiar with it. At Edge- 
wood Homes—one of the Authority's 
low-rent developments—the schedule 
has been published at frequent inter- 
vals in the tenants’ newspaper and 
it is also posted on the administration 
building bulletin board. 


HOW TO WASH WALLS 

Two tips on washing walls appear 
in the November 1945 issue of West- 
ern Housing, the journal of the associa- 
tion of apartment house owners of Los 
Angeles County. If the wall is painted, 
the article says, wash with a circular 
movement and work from the bottom 
up. If it is papered with guaranteed 
washable wallpaper, wet one area at a 
time with clear, cold water, and then 
apply the soapsuds, keeping slightly 
within the area. 


i 








- Tr Leen, 


PAINT COLOR SCHEDULE DEVISED 

The following color 
taken from a New York City Housing 
Authority memorandum to architects 
that recommends the colors that cer- 
tain interior and _ exterior surfaces 
might be painted. The recommenda- 
tions are based on the Authority's past 
ten years’ experience with colors that 
“from the standpoint of use and 
maintenance have proved to be most 


schedule is 


satisfactory on completed projects.” 


Exterior 


wood doors and frames (except main 
entrance doors which are left to the 
discretion of the architect )—battle- 
ship gray 

steel sash and frames, lintels, caulking 

brown, gray, buff, orange, red, and 

terra cotta 

bulkhead doors and frames, stair and 
elevator—battleship gray 

cellar window guards—battleship gray 

area gratings—battleship gray 

exterior guard rails, hand rails, and 


Portable Platform Saves Steps and Time 


Thanks to the portable platform pictured above, janitor Bolden Hines can wash 
a ceiling of an entire room without having once to climb down to readjust his 
position: he can push himself along as he cleans. Aliso Village Manager Hy Sun- 
shine of the Housing Authority of the City of Los Angeles looks on. Of light 
weight and easily moved from unit to unit, the platform eliminates the use of 


cumbersome, time-consuming, and often dangerous ladders. 


It was invented by 


Ed Riefer, senior maintenance mechanic at the Authority. 
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other terrous metal work not gal- 
vanized—hattleship gray 

vent brick in cellars—battleship gray 
if in concrete; brick color if in brick 

vent bricks in bulkheads—window 
color 

louvres and frames—-gray in concrete; 
to match steel sash when in brick 

bench slats—reddish brown 

guards of planted areas—dark green 

Interior 

ceilings and beams—white 

plaster walls, exposed concrete columns, 
beam part of wall surface—cream 

metal window sash and casing—tan 

metal bucks and partition ends—tan 

shelving, coat strips, and shelving 
cleats—buff 

kitchen dressers and broom closets — 
cream 

kalamein apartment entrance door and 
jamb—tan 

radiators, steam pipes, plumbing, and 
gas pipes—wall color 

parts of combination sink and tray not 
enameled—wall color 


RESIDENTS PAY FOR SHADES 

At Parkside Homes, a low-rent de- 
velopment of the Detroit Housing 
Commission, residents assume all costs 
of replacing and cleaning window 
shades. To assure uniformity in color 
and texture of the shades, however, re- 
placements are handled through the 
management office at a nominal cost. 
Until recently the management also 
had the shades cleaned for the resi- 
dents, but under the current procedure 
the residents deal directly with private 
dry cleaning establishments recom- 
mended to them by the management. 

Helpful hints on the care of shades 
are listed in a recent issue of the resi- 
dents’ newspaper, The Parksider: “ 
Don’t leave the shade down with the 


window open on a windy day or when , 


it is raining. Shades are damaged by 
carelessness. Always use the pull cord 
when raising or lowering your shade. 
Don’t grab the corners. A little care 
on your part will save you money. . . 
Keep your window screens clean and 
your shades will remain clean much 
longer.” 





LET OTHERS KNOW 

your newest wrinkles in effective 
management operations and 
maintenance techniques . . . or 
your time-tested devices that have 
proved to be reliable methods of 
handling particular management 
situations. NAHO depends on 
your contributions to make 
“Hints to the Housing Manager” 
a useful service to housers every- 
where. 
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ERNEST J. BOHN on May | was 
presented one of the $1000 American 
Design Awards, made annually since 
1937 by Lord and Taylor of New York 
in recognition and encouragement of 
individual creative talent. Mr. Bohn 
was honored for “individual efforts in 
housing.” 

Originally the awards were made to 
designers in the field of fashion and the 
creative arts; in recent years, the 
awards have followed the pattern of 
current outstanding achievements and 
have been made in the fields of science 
and public affairs. Hence, those hon- 
ored in the past few years have in 
cluded such men as Igor Sikorsky, 
Glenn L. Martin, Dr. Carl T. Comp 
ton, Dr. Vannevar Bush, Dr. James 
Conant. (Early winners included hat 
designer Lilly Daché and dress de- 
signer Adrian.) 


CHARLES ASCHER was elected 
President of the American Society for 
Public Administration at its annual 
meeting in Philadelphia late in March. 


EDWARD HOWDEN has been re 
leased from the Army and is back in 
San Francisco, directing the 
Council for Civic Unity. 


city’s 


CLEMONS ROARK has resigned 
from the Region III Office of the Ad 
ministrator of the National Housing 
Agency to become community opera 
tions director of the Housing Develop 
ment Corporation. The newly organ 
ized company includes architects, plan- 
ners, and builders and has as its goal 
the construction of 1000 homes in 1946 
and 4000 in 1947, ranging in price 
from $5500 to $8000. The Corporation 
will operate on a nationwide scale in 
communities where other private build 
ers lack capacity to meet the housing 
demand. 


CATHARINE LANSING has re 
signed as Director of Community Plan 
ning for the New York City Housing 
Authority to be married in mid-May. 
She writes that she will “continue to 
take an interest in housing and perhaps 
next fall” will be in the mood for some 
housing “odd jobs.” 


FPHA’S REGION V OFFICE has 
undergone a number of personnel 
changes recently following the return 
of several key staff members from mili 
tary service. Frank Fox (awarded the 


Bronze Star for outstanding work in 
handling displaced persons in Europe ) 
has resumed his duties as Assistant Di 
rector for Project Management, which 
position was held by Warren A. Gil- 
bert during Mr. Fox's military absence. 
Mr. Gilbert is now Assistant Regional 
Expediter in the Region V Ofhce of 
the Administrator in Dallas. Huber D. 
Earle is back in the FPHA office again 
in the position of Regional Economist. 
Dan Inglish is the newly appointed Re 
gional Training Adviser—a transteree 
from the central FPHA office. George 
Porter has replaced George Seuzeneau 
as Regional Personnel Officer, the latter 
having taken a position with the War 
Assets Corporation. George Newton 
has been named Regional Tax and 
Rental Analyst, replacing Robert Mc 
Vey, who has resigned to enter private 
business. 


DR. ROBERT C. WEAVER has 
been appointed Supply Officer of an 
UNRRA Mission to Russia and is on a 
six-months leave from the American 
Council on Race Relations for this pur 
pose. He was at one time director of 
race relations for USHA. 


RENATE PHILIPSBORN and 
MAURICE J. WILSIE were married 
in March in Berkeley, California. Mr. 
Wilsie was the Executive Director of 
the Vallejo Housing Authority for sev 
eral years and the former Miss Philips- 
born was the Authority's senior ad 
ministrative assistant. 


CATHERINE BAUER was the sub- 
ject of a six-page biographical feature 
story in the March issue of Architec- 
tural Forum. The title of the article 
was “Housing’s White Knight is a 
‘handsome blonde with brunette econ 
omic ideas’.” 


EDWARD CLARKE has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Regional Housing 
Expediter in the Region III Office of 
the Administrator. He resigned as di- 
rector of the Public Housing Associa- 
tion in Chicago to take his new posi 
tion. 


DR. IRVIN W. UNDERHILL, 
manager of one of the developments of 
the Philadelphia Housing Authority, 
has been appointed by the mayor to 
the five-member Philadelphia Redevel 
opment Authority. He was appointed 
to serve for three years. 


RECENTLY RETURNED FROM 
UNRRA—Messrs. Paul Stannard, 
Donald Scheier, and Charles Litteria 
have recently returned to this country 
from overseas UNRRA duty. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITY ADMINISTRATION 

I read with great interest in the April issue of the Journal 
the description and analysis of the results of the local 
authority organizational survey conducted by mail. I am 
gratified at seeing the emphasis currently being placed on 
administrative problems in housing, since any new pro- 
gram provided by the Congress will be greatly facilitated 
if this period is used to “oil-up” the administrative ma- 
chinery of housing. I was particularly interested in your 
conclusions that the responses you received raised as many 
questions as they answered. The questions you posed in 
your analysis were all very pertinent. I should like to 
know, however, what plans NAHO has or is making for 
securing answers to some of these questions. I believe a 
vital service would be performed by the publication of a 
series containing competent opinion, data, conclusions, and 
recommendations with respect to some of these problems. 

At a recent annual meeting of the NPHC in New York 
I found myself seated at the Wyatt dinner next to a member 
of the housing family. We introduced ourselves and start- 
ed to chat. It developed that my companion was a hous- 
ing manager of war housing project in the Pacific North- 
west, leased to a fairly large local housing authority. In 
the course of discussion, this member of a group (and this 
group, in my opinion, is the core of the housing adminis- 
trative organization around which all other administra- 
tive forms should be built), being the average manager 
with but twenty-four hours a day and seven days a week 
in which to carry on his job, inferred that he operated 
as “a rugged individualist with ‘common sense.” As 
he put it, “I don’t have time to fool with reading all the 
manual stuff; there is too much of it.” (That last phrase 
is a topic in itself.) He told me during the course of the 
evening of a struggle he was engaged in with his colleagues 
trying to sell them on his approach to the solution of a 
particular rental and eligibility problem. I suggested at 
this point that, had he and his associates read and been 
following the recorded policy and procedure on this ques- 
tion, it would have been unnecessary for him: (1) to 
independently try to work out the problem (he said he 
spent many an evening doing it); (2) to have spent hours 
of wrangling at staff meetings trying to sell his solution 
to his colleagues; and (3) to have been plagued by the 
dificult tenant and public relations problems he described 
to me that arose because he was handling this situation 
differently from his brother managers. 

All of that inspired me to write a piece for the Journal 
on the various presently established media for issuance of 
policy, procedure, informational, and advisory documents 
and their use. But time and pressure of work are always 
an effective antidote for inspiration (hence I haven't writ- 
ten it). 

To get back to the main theme. . . . Some of the other 
questions you posed—size of program; size, number and 
location of the various developments in the program of a 
local authority, etc.—are such important factors in organ- 
izational patterns that I recommend that future published 
survey materials of this kind would be more useful if the 
organizational patterns described were identified with some 
of these pertinent factors. 

I believe that another step in the direction of securing 
some of these solutions would be taken if a committee on 
local authority and project organization were established 
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and given the task of following through on the questions 
posed in this survey and of developing patterns of organ 
ization for the various types and sizes of local authorities 
and projects. 


Michael A. Batnick, Washington, D. C. 
HOUSING BY HYSTERIA 


Please accept my heartiest congratulations on your lead 
editorial in the April issue of the Journal of Hovstne. 
The dangers that our current demands for “bold” action 
may wreck the last decade’s painfully achieved gains in 
better standards can not be overemphasized. Housing by 
hysteria is not going to help the veteran, the community, or 
even the hard pressed administration. 

Miles L. Colean, Washington, D. C. 


HOUSING MARKET ANALYSIS 


I have followed with great interest your series of articles 
on housing market analysis, since | am naturally much con- 
cerned with this subject. My own approach has been some- 
what different from any of those which you have presented. 

In trying to throw light on this difficult question of 
what rents public housing should charge and what income 
levels can afford to pay those rents, | have worked out 
a set of tables for New York. These tables would prob- 
ably not be too far off for most of the larger metropolitan 
districts of the north and west, and the approach, of 
course, has no regional limitations whatever. If you think 
any of these materials might be useful in complementing 
the approaches of the others, I hope you will use them. 
(Editor's note: These tables and an explanatory statement 
will appear in an early issue of the Journal.) 

John P. Dean, New York City 
WORD OF PROTEST 


I'm not a guy to write letters to the papers, but I am 
so aroused over your Local Authority Letter on the subject 
of “Removal of Ineligible Families in Low-Rent Housing” 
that I want to enter a feeble word of protest. 

I know nothing of the rest of the country, but in our 
area the housing shortage is so critical that we are begging 
every family which is anywhere near satisfactorily estab- 
lished to stay where it is so as not to create any more de- 
mand for rental housing than now exists. For us to force 
several thousand families in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County to go from realtor to realtor adding a totally un- 
realistic fictitious demand to the overwhelming real demand 
that already exists would seem to me to be a gross error. 
For the sake of compliance with a normal requirement of a 
manual written for normal times, it would add tremendous- 
ly to the realtor-created pressure on rental ceilings. 


Frank L. Palmer, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 
PERSONALITIES 


In discussing the Journal of Hovusine with staff mem- 
bers, I have noticed the wide interest expressed by our 
regional office personnel in the “Personal Items.” In fact 
most of us turn to that item first as we enjoy reading 
familiar names and are always glad to hear what became 
of “So-and-So.” The personal column makes us feel 
closer to our fellow NAHO members. 


Elizabeth E. Worley, Fort Worth 
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Selected 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


HOUSING CONSTRUCTION COST 
ANALYSIS. Volume 1: Report. March 
1946. 34 pp. Free. Volume 2: Specifica- 
tions. To be published later in the year. 
$2.50. New York City Housing Author- 
ity, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 

This report, prepared by a special com 
mittee appointed by the New York City 
Housing Authority makes no _ pretensions 
about finding the answer as to what are the 
cheapest and best construction methods. 
Rather the committee declared that it could 
“not discover a mathematical pattern which 
would relate the merits of facilities provid- 
ed to the cost of producing them and 
therefore, stopped its study at this line of 
demarcation.” 

The committee consisted of Perry Coke 
Smith, partner in the architectural firm of 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith; John P. H. 
Perry, Vice-President, Turner Construction 
Company; and John H. Riley, Director of 
Development, New York City Housing 
Authority. Included in the study were three 
developments of the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority, three limited-dividend de 
velopments, and two developments built by 
an institutional investor. As far as possible 
the committee made every attempt to dis- 
regard all variable factors, such as soil and 
site conditions, and to base its analysis on 
basic construction features, plus certain vari- 
able amenities influenced by the taste of the 
builder. 

Volume 1 presents the statement of the 
report; analysis charts showing cost break- 
downs; and photographs, site and floor plans, 
and outline specifications for each develop- 
ment studied. Volume 2, designed as a 
supplemental reference work, will comprise de- 
tailed outline specifications for each project. 


SIMPLIFIED ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING, by Truman C. Buss, Jr. 
1946. 258 pp. $4.75. American Tech- 
nical Society, Drexel Avenue at 58th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

An elementary text explaining the funda- 
mental tools and techniques of drafting that 
can be a ready reference volume on _ the 
shelves of a housing agency library. The 
section on Working Drawings and Construc- 
tion, by far the largest in the book, will be 
helpful to those staff members who are not 
versed in interpreting sketches and plans, in 
writing specifications, and in_ estimating. 
Housing managers will find multiple uses 
for a work such as this. The text is copi- 
ously illustrated and adequately indexed. 


George Fred Keck 


THE ECONOMICS OF HOUSING: 
As Presented by Economists, Appraisers, 
and Other Evaluating Groups, by Laura 
M. Kingsbury. April 1946. 169 pp. $2.50. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, New York. 

An objective study of housing valuation 
dealing with the general economic nature 
of housing and with such specific problems 
as urban land costs, ratio of rental to value, 
ratio of rental to income, depreciation and 
obsolescence, etc. To be reviewed. 
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YOUR BUILDING CODE, by Miles L. 
Colean. February 1946. 29 pp. 35 cents 
(special rates for larger quantities). Na- 
tional Committee on Housing, Inc., One 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 

A simplifed account, for the layman, of 
the six basic problems involved in building 
legislation. Outlines some general principles 
to be followed in improving building codes 
and tells what can be done nou 


FARM HOUSING: A Case Study. 1946. 
77 pp. $1.00. National Committee on 
Housing, Inc. One Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 

Proceedings of a working conference on 
farm housing on May 25 and 26, 1945 spon 
sored by the Committee for Kentucky in 
association with the National Committee on 
Housing and the University of Kentucky (see 
August 1945 Journal, page 132). Speakers 
included Mrs. Samuel I. Rosenman; Harry 
W. Schacter, President, Committee for Ken- 
tucky; Dean Thomas P. Cooper, Dr. How 
ard W. Beers, Myrtle Weldon, James B 
Kelley, and T. R. Bryant of the University 
of Kentucky: and Tarleton Collier, Asso 
ciate Editor, Louisville Courier-Journal 


FINAL REPORT AND _ TABULA- 
TIONS ON OCCUPANCY SURVEY 
OF THREE BLIGHTED AREAS. March 
31, 1946. 21 pp. mimeo. A few copies 
still available free om request to Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, 343 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

The Authority surveyed some 1500 families 
in three areas scheduled to be redeveloped 
for the purpose of: (1) estimating the size 
and nature of the rehousing problem that 
must be solved before the buildings can be 
demolished, and (2) determining the num- 
ber of substandard dwelling units that will 
be eliminated in the process. The 
describes the methods used in the survey 
(including instructions to enumerators and 
the questionnaires) and tabulates the findings 
by family preference (rental or home owner 
ship) and by physical condition of structures 
and dwelling units. 


PRACTICAL SUPERVISION, by Pal- 
mer J. Kalsem. 1945. 194 pp. $2.00. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


A compilation of a series of booklets on 


report 


various phases of supervision and of problems 
of the supervisor, prepared by the Glenn | 
Martin Company. Although not a_ profound 
treatment of the subject, it nevertheless does 
set forth “painlessly” certain accepted prin 
ciples of supervision. 


FACING THE JOB OF HOUSING 
NEGROES: A Basic Guide for Collec- 
tive Action. December 1945. 15 pp. Free. 
National CIO Committee to Abolish Dis- 
crimination and CIO Committee on 
Housing and Community Development, 
1729 F Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Summarizes briefly the complex Negro 
housing problem and outlines the remedial 
action that federal, state, and local govern- 
ments can take. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN CONFERENCE 
ON SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RE- 
SEARCH IN HOUSING. Supplement 
to The Journal of Land & Public Utility 
Economics, February 1946. pp. 93-116. 
Free on request to Richard U. Ratcliff, 
Associate Professor of Land Economics, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. 

Reports by Gordon E. Howard, Regional 
Economist, FPHA Region Il, and Protessot 
Ratcliff, on the research conference held on 
December 14 and 15, 1945 at the University 


t Wisconsin (see January 1946 Journal, page 
particularly notable for 


the list of research projects that it contains 
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projects that need to be undertaken in order 
to create or enlarge understanding of basic 


areas ot the housing field 


COMMUNITY GOALS FOR EMER.- 
GENCY HOUSING: Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Program Community 
Action Bulletin 1. April 1946. 30 pp. 
plano. Free. National Housing Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Techniques for estimating local emergency 
housing need tor returning veterans, includ 
ing price, ume and size factors, special prob 
lems of 


minority groups, and suggestions 


as to sources of intormation 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER 
OF HOUSING TO THE GOVERNOR 
AND LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. March 1945. 62 pp. 
Available free only to public agencies 
and libraries. State of New York, Execu- 
tive Department, Division of Housing, 
80 Centre Street, New York 13, New 
York. 

The annual report of the activities of the 
New York State Division of Housing during 
1944. Includes 18 statistical tables on the 
operation of public 


housing and limited 


dividend developments in the stat 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH GALVES- 
TON? February 1946. 8 pp. Free. The 
Housing Authority of the City of Gal- 
veston, Number One Oleander Homes, 
Galveston, Texas. 

A short survey of Galveston’s slum condi 
tions and how they can be remedied through 
organized local action together with the fed 
eral aid proposed in the Wagner-Ellender 
Taft bill. Reprinted from a series of four 
articles by Virginia Forbes that originally 
appeared in the Galveston Daily News early 
this year 


MOBILITY OF PUBLIC HOUSING 
RESIDENTS. Report No. 5. February 
1946. 29 pp. mimeo. 25 cents. Bureau 
of Social Research, Federation of Social 
Agencies of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, 519 Smithfield Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

This is the fifth in a series of reports on 
Pittsburgh public housing residents prepared 
by the Bureau of Social Research. The re 
port presents interesting data on changing 
characteristics of public housing residents 


PAINT MANUAL: with Particular 
Reference to Federal Specifications. 
Building Materials and Structures Re- 
port BMS105. National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, United States Department of Com- 
merce. 1945. 165 pp. $1.00. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
cA < 

Discusses paint materials, preparation of 
surfaces, application, care and preparation of 
paint materials, safety measures, sampling and 
inspection procedures, and various paint fail- 
ures. A reliable and valuable reference book 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


YA-1, DIRECTOR FOR REDEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION—MIDWEST 

Newly-organized redevelopment corpora 
tion wishes to interview candidates for di 
rector’s position entailing fund-raising re- 
sponsibilities. Initiation of corporation's pro- 
gram dependent on finding properly quali- 
fied director. Salary—$7500 to start; $12,000 
maximum, depending on availability of funds. 


YA-2, HOUSING ECONOMISTS — 
NEW ENGLAND, MIDWEST, WEST 
COAST 

To analyze need for public housing; to 
determine rent-paying capacities of popula- 
tion; to make economic evaluations of hous- 
ing programs. Should have degree in eco- 
nomics, statistics, and public finance plus 
responsible experience in economics and _ so- 
cial research, preferably as an economist in 
housing market analysis. Salary—$5000 to 
$6500. 


YA-3, HOUSING MANAGEMENT 
SUPERVISOR — PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST 

To develop and supervise activities of pro- 
ject Management program. Should have hous- 
ing management experience including all 
phases of maintenance, rentals, and tenant 
relations. Salary—$4000 to $6500. 


YA-4, ARCHITECT, SITE PLANNER 
—MIDWEST (Same as AA-8, April 
Journal) 

Must be capable of taking over the archi- 
tectural end of a housebuilding organization— 
site planning, unit design, FHA architectural 
relations, details, time and cost studies—in 
collaboration with the construction department. 
No need for an artist, but for a sane and in- 
tegrated technician. Two projects are already 
under construction with others crowding for 
attention. Salary—graded to the production 
capacity of the individual. Would rather pay 
more for top man than the market for medi- 
ocrity. 


YA-5, CHIEF TRAINING SUPER- 
VISOR—PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

To assist in the organization, development, 
maintenance, and application of a work im- 
provement program of West Coast shipyard. 
To make surveys and analyses of training 
requirements and to prepare instructional plans 
and materials based upon them. To estab- 
lish and conduct instructor training. Salary— 
$5030. Send form 57 (U. S. Civil Service 
personal history form) to Industrial Rela 
tions Officer, Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, 
Bremerton, Washington 


YA-6, HOUSING TAXATION SPE- 
CIALIST—WEST COAST 

To make studies and analyses of local 
assessments. Should have good background 
in the economics of taxing and property 
valuation. Salary—$4300. 


YA-7, PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, SAFETY—PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST 

To be responsible for (1) development of 
a comprehensive safety program to meet the 
needs of a Naval shipyard, including the 
application of all generally proven safety 
engineering principles and accident preven- 
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tion techniques; (2) administration of all 
phases of the safety program, including the 
organization and operation of a Safety Sec- 
tion. Salary—$5180. Send form 57 (U. S. 
Civil Service personal history form) to In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard, Bremerton, Washington. 


YA-8, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGE. 
MENT, RESEARCH, BUDGET, PLAN- 
NING—SOUTH 

Regional office of a national agency has 
openings in the above categories. Applicants 
must be veterans. Salaries range from $2320 
to $6230, depending upon qualifications. 


YA-9, ASSOCIATE PLANNING 
TECHNICIAN—NEW YORK (same 
as AA-5, April Journal) 

Two vacancies in community development 
work. Emphasis in one job will be placed 
on the development of building codes; in 
the other, on the development ot zoning. 
Must be resident of New York State. Salary 
—$3900 to start. 


YA-10, PERSONNEL, JOB ANALYSIS 
—MIDDLE ATLANTIC (same as AA- 
7, April Journal) 

Must have at least one year’s experience 
in position classification or job analysis. Should 
have degree in business administration, in- 
dustrial engineering, or related fields. Salary— 
$2980 to $3640 depending upon training and 
experience. 


YA-11, TAX ANALYST—MIDWEST 

Must have a thorough knowledge and back- 
ground in the economics of taxing and prop- 
erty evaluation as well as an understanding of 
the basic legal principles involved in the rela- 
tionships between local governmental bodies 
and the federal government. Position con- 
cerns the compilation and analysis of assess- 
ment ratio and tax rate data. It involves nego- 
tiations with local taxing authorities and con- 
siderable field work in making independent 
studies and analyses of local assessment prac- 
tices and in investigating values. Salary —$4300. 


YA-12, COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR — 
NEW ENGLAND 

New England state college is considering the 
development of curricula in public administra- 
tion and prelaw. For the coming year is 
looking for a young man to teach sections in 
American government and some course for 
juniors and seniors, which he could choose 
from his favorite field of interest. Salary— 
depends upon training and experience, but 
basic salary for instructor would probably not 
exceed $2700; the college might be able to 
appoint an assistant professor, with basic salary 
a bit higher. 

In addition, it is quite possible that the new 
appointee could teach in the five-week sum- 
mer session beginning in August, for which he 
would receive an additional $500. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YW-1, Male, 37 years—HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT, ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Recently returned from Germany after a 
year and a half as director of displaced per- 
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sons camp tor UNRRA; two years manager 
of 586-family permanent housing develop- 
ment; ten years in settlement work, chiefly 
in recreational boys work; one year as child 
guidance counselor. Education—B.A. social 
service administration; M.A. social service and 
public welfare administration. 


YW-2, Female, 27 years—PLANNING 
OR PROGRAMMING ANALYSIS— 
NORTHEAST 

Past year, chief of programming section of 
local housing authority (over 2000 active 
dwelling units, plus a deferred program of 
some 345 units); six years’ experience in 
architecture, housing, and planning, includ- 
ing work with local planning commission, 
citizen agency, and FPHA. Education— 
bachelor’s degree in architecture. 


YW-3, Female, 43 years—HOUSING 
ASSISTANT—SOUTH OR WEST 

Now on staff of large metropolitan housing 
authority, with most recent experience in 
temporary housing for veterans; fifteen years’ 
experience in public administration, welfare, 
and housing. 


YW-4, Male, 39 years—HOUSING RE- 
SEARCH, ADULT EDUCATION 

Two years ot general housing research in 
large city agency; year and a half city health 
department conducting inspections and in- 
terviews for special health program; year 
special sociological research on grant. Educa- 
tion—five years at foreign universities, with 
degree JuDr in sociology, economics, and gov- 
ernment. 


HOUSING MANAGERS, RECREA- 
TION DIRECTORS, COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZERS 

Can be recruited among the 6000 Red 
Cross workers returning from overseas. The 
American Red Cross has set up a job coun- 
seling and referral service for its workers 
and believes that many of them can well fit 
into the housing field. Fer specific inquiries 
write to the American National Red Cross, 
Washington 13, D. C. 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active 
Individual Associate . 


Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2409) 


Individual — Junior 


ae 25 
and upward in 

of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Sustaining 


Agency—dues are based on the 

number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 


minimum. 


Complete details available 


on request. 
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